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« 4 P| onmon 


ARE WE READY? 

Adult education has been far from immune to the specialization and pro- 
fessionalism characteristic of the twentieth century. Indeed education has 
won its recognition as a social science by encouraging its practitioners 
to become both specialists and professionals within this discipline. Now 
‘social science’, says Webster, “deals with human society or its elements, 
as family, state, or race, and with the relations and institutions involved 
in man’s existence and well-being as a member of an organized com- 
munity.’ As if this were not enough for the professionals to chew on, the 
discoveries of Freud (also in the realm of science) have revealed that the 
actual process of learning cannot be divorced from personality. develop- 
ment as a whole. 

So, for better or worse, adult education, within this theoretical 
framework, is committed to teaching social roles, to personality develop- 
ment, to imparting facts, and to training for vocation. A tall order, what- 
ever way one looks at it! To meet such demands at all, the preparation 
of educators themselves has, increasingly, been carried on within the 
context of science. Objectivity, the research mentality, ‘human relations 
techniques’ are inherent, at present, in this training. The man who 
simply loves a subject so much that he wants to share his delight or his 
devotion to it is somewhat frowned upon as an adequate leader. 

But if this social science, therapeutic approach is carried to its logical 
conclusion, the ‘good’ leader must be expendable to the whole operation. 
He must not be, by his terms of reference, indigeneous, nor involved, nor 
dedicated to anything other than his scientific objectivity. And so the 
conscientious professional, at the local level, is learning that he must 
create a highly structured, short-term relationship with a changing 
clientele, combining the roles of therapist and research worker. What are 
the results ? 

One currently outstanding, which comes a bit of a shock, is a grow- 
ing distrust of adult educators, their means and their ends. There are a 
great many people who stubbornly keep on asking, “What is the good 
life in our modern world?’ They appear to want an answer to this 
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question more than they want to learn ‘leadership techniques’, how to 
get along with their peers, or to serve as objects of research. The up- 
surge of interest in ‘liberal adult education’ (of which the residential 
school is an important ingredient) is proof of their concern. 

But given the current professional training, can adult education 
supply a satisfying answer ? For the teacher of liberal adult education 
must be committed to certain values — or he cannot teach at all. He 
must be prepared to assume responsibility, perhaps in terms of years, 
in one place and with the same people and groups. He must be in- 
terested above all in content ; and with techniques only so far as they 
make this content clear. He must see people as people and not as 
guinea pigs for some private project of his own. (It is surprising how 
the ultimate ax to grind works through the most clever wrappings !) 
And he must, above all, respect the individual’s right to form his own 
personality, (even to the detriment of the leader’s educational theories 
and long-range planning !) 

Only then can he approach his group whole-heartedly, trusting 
ordinary commonsense to regulate the emotional currents inevitably 
stirred by any worthwhile human contact. He must be involved, for 
involvement is as necessary to his undertaking as objectivity in the 
natural sciences. He must see life as larger, more beautiful, more tragic, 
and more complex than any mere series of ‘problems’ to be solved by a 
scientific method, however useful this may be. He must be free to state, 
‘I think this is better than that.’ He must be able to accept one, ten, 
twenty persons as important, forgetting the thousands he ‘ought’ to be 
influencing. And finally, he must realize that, for liberal adult education, 
his own character, manifested in its normal, human relationships, is the 
only real asset he has. 

Are we ready ? 
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RESIDENTIAL 
ADULT EDUCATION 
IN CANADA 


R. Alex Sim 


AN OLD IDEA IN A NEW SETTING 

Residential adult education is an old idea and, at the same time, a new 
idea in adult education. It is old in the sense that the university itself 
is based on the notion that a student should be removed from the com- 
munity of origin where family and economic responsibilities are domi- 
nant to a community of learning where there is an exchange of ideas 
rather than of things, where the acquisition of knowledge is the chief 
end. If the modern residential adult school neglects its ancient model 
where community life is devoted to teaching, learning, discussion and 
discourse, then the residential adult school will lack the driving force 
that will make it great. 

Then, too, residential adult education is an old idea in Canada 
in the sense that many of our pioneers in adult education inspired by the 
Danish folk schools felt that there was much to learn from them. Even 
though we have had to concentrate in the past years on other methods 
of conducting adult education such as extension courses, extension of 
lectures, and methods utilizing the mass media (notably film circuits 
and radio forums), the desire to modify and adapt the Danish idea to 
the Canadian scene has always commanded a lively interest among our 
leaders. 

There has been rapid growth in Canadian adult education in recent 
years. In measuring that growth, if heads were counted (as is proper 
in educational statistics), the residential method would seem to suffer 
from neglect. But if a more sensitive instrument of measuring growth 
and educational results were available to us, there is no doubt that con- 
ferences, summer schools, seminars, camps, and ‘folk schools’ which 
are becoming more and more a part of adult education activities, would 
be found to have profound effect upon the adult students enrolled in 
them. 

We have been talking about the adaptation of an old idea to the 
Canadian scene. It is our purpose here to show that it is time to go 
back to an old ideal, an old principle, but to adapt these in a new way 
to the new conditions which, to one observer at least, seem to call for 
attention. Already there have been remarkable advances in adapting 
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residential methods to our current needs. What is said here will evaluate 
a trend already under way. In doing so, it is necessary to see residential 


adult education in relation to the present adult education movement in 
Canada. 


“SPINACH BEFORE SPINOZA’ 

During the past two decades, the stress in Canadian adult education has 
been placed upon accessibility and statistics, rather than upon depth, 
detail and thoroughness. That is to say, adult education was interested in 
serving large numbers of people where they lived. It was undoubtedly 
necessary during the early years of growth and expansion in a country 
as broad and thinly settle d as Canada that radio, films, itinerant speakers, 
and fast moving organizers of discussion groups and other activities 
should have been utilized to the fullest extent possible. 

Education was taken to the adult wherever he happened to be — 
whether he were a Cape Breton fisherman, who needed an elementary 
knowledge of economics to organize a credit union, a Grey County 
farmer puzzled about health insurance schemes, an Alberta housewife 
looking for new ideas for school lunches, a union executive looking for 
help with public speaking and parliamentary procedure, or a suburban 
mother searching for insight into her child’s behaviour. The adult edu- 

cation organizer met the needy one, not half way, but all the way. The 
word education, if mentioned, was spoken with a smile. The cost was a 
pittance. The material was (if possible) especially written and simple. 
And there was often a promise, often unspoken, that this palatable 
medicine was not only good, but good for you. The stress of adult edu- 
cation organizer met the needy one, not half-way, but all the way. The 
hereafter, was replaced by insistence on a better life here, and now. 

It is an admirable principle to begin education with people ‘where 
they are’, find them in their home and communities, challenge them to 
look at their economic, social and political situation, and remind them 
that man’s brain is the chief endowment that makes him the master 
of nature, of animals stronger than himself, and of the invisible organisms 
of life (provided, of course, his brain, and the nervous system to which 
it belongs, is mastered and put to work). The achievement of such self- 
mastery we call education. One can recall with approval Father Coady’s 
colourful admonition. “We must give the people spinach before we give 
them Spinoza’. In the thirties, these words fell upon willing ears in edu- 
cational circles, and for good reason ; the public was skeptical, budgets 
parsimonious, foundation grants seldom exceeded three years. The or- 
ganizer felt it necessary to prove that adult education was a ‘felt need’, 
that large numbers wanted it, that there was a place in the sun for this 
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younger branch of education for older people. 

Today, the approach to the brain through the stomach may be as 
necessary as ever for people who are experiencing economic distress, but 
for many Canadians under present conditions it is not necessary. As a 
result, many thoughtful workers in this field are asking — what happened 
to Spinoza ? Is this not the time to offer more courses that are challeng- 
ing intellectually to the mature adult mind ? Is not the residential school 
a suitable place to make such an offering ? 


NEW NEEDS DEMAND NEW METHODS 

In concluding this section of the argument for residential adult education, 
we have said that there should be a new look at the content of education. 
In so doing, we must, as always, begin with people where they are, but 
the approach must always be, to men’s minds (as it invariably was in 
Little Dover and Reserve Mines with Father Jimmy Tompkins, and with 
other pioneers like J. T. Hull with his parcel of books in the Manitoba 
Wheat Pool). 

If content is important, the process or means by which education is 
accomplished is equally important, even though it is secondary. The 
residential adult school is, of course, nothing more than a method, and 
not exclusively the method to achieve profound educational results. An 
exciting course in Canadian history, or Egyptian archaeology, or applied 
mathematics can (and should) be made available by correspondence, by 
supervised reading in libraries, by extension courses, and by discussion 
groups. The residential school simply offers a locus for concentrated 
work among interested people under a well-informed tutor, leader or 
resource person — choose what title you will. And since attitudes, not 
simple facts, are at stake, the removal of persons from the constraining 
ties and conflicting demands of family and neighbourhood has many 
obvious advantages. 

An important part of education has to do with the mastery of a 
subject. For this aspect of education there is no substitute for reading 
and thinking. This is essentially a private matter, which most of us can 
accomplish best alone. If this were all there is to education, then the 
library and the correspondence course would have replaced the univer- 
sity in formal education long ago. Part of the learning process must 
occur when men and women come together to work in the realm of 
ideas. Good human relations is an important key to learning. It is perhaps 
a sign of health and growth in adult education that there is no agreement 
among those even with the most experience as to the best method of 
relating people to each other in a learning situation. It would be simple 
if each method could be tested by independent observers with whatever 
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exactness the tools of social science presently provide. Unfortunately, the 
protagonist of each new method tends to make his own measurements 
based too often on his own hopes and prejudices, on enrolment figures, 
or the letters or remarks of the most favourably (or unfavourably) im- 
pressed of the students. 


NO COMMON DENOMINATOR 

Yet, method is important, and the methods used cannot be left to chance 
or random behaviour. But at the moment such resideutial methods vary 
so widely it is impossible to see any basic pattern emerging. Some 
courses last for a long week-end, some for a week, some for several 
weeks. Duration is an aspect of method which modifies the entire 
experience. 

There are many other basic variables in method ; the age, sex, and 
numbers of participants, the amount of free time allowed, the use made 
of a library and other reference materials like films and recordings. 
The use of lectures and discussion, the type of status ascribed to staff, 
the importance placed upon household duties, the nature of the recre- 
ation program, the degree to which group cohesion (where one feels 
guilty for being absent from even optional activity) is encouraged as 
opposed to a formal program where attendance at lectures is taken, but 
all else is really unplanned. All these are factors relevant to method as 
indeed are the site and its beauty, the number of persons in each room, 
the fit of the beds, and, of course, the quality of the food. The amount 
of the budget permitted for food, the flexibility of meal schedules, even 
the temper of the cook vitally effect that aspect which we have chosen 
to call ‘process’, and therefore the ultimate result of the experience. 

On every one of these variables it would be possible to launch a 
good-natured debate among persons interested in residential adult edu- 
cation. There are very few of the items already mentioned on which one 
could find unanimous agreement, except perhaps the desirability of a 
good-tempered cook. Even here someone might argue that the quality 
of the food is all that matters, and another might rejoin that the food 
should be plain, and the physical setting Spartan. Another might argue 
that a beautiful site is not important and that some adult schools should 
be downtown in the large cities. 


THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER 

The major issue which invites the sharpest debate, of course, hinges on 

the role of the teacher. Should he be a teacher vested with the status of 

the scholar, or should he be an expert in human relations ? On the one 

hand subject matter is stressed, on the other ‘experience’, particularly 
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the acquired knowledge of those participating ; on the one hand authority 
of the subject, the teacher, and the administrator ; on the other hand the 
group and the authority that derives from the group. 

This is not the time to review the arguments. It could be noted, 
however, that in a course where the acquisition in skills is the chief 
interest, an emphasis on ‘experience’ would seem to be advantageous. 
On the other hand, where subject matter is the chief end, then the 
authority of the teacher must have some place. In either case, one would 
hope the method does not stand in the way of educational process, 
though here again the need is indicated for a yardstick to measure the 
results of the various methods that are in use. 

It would be unwise to underline too heavily certain differences of 
opinion. Basic disagreement at a time when new institutions are merging 
is valuable, provided, of course, there is a common ground for discus- 
sion. Too often those who disagree most, find it difficult to engage in 
open-minded debate. It is to be hoped that the new committees that 
have been formed in Canada and elsewhere will find it possible to tackle 
some of the fundamental questions that relate to process, not to neglect 
the even more basic question of aims and purpose. 


CENTRAL PURPOSE 
If content and method are important in considering residential adult 
education, it is because they are but aspects of the central purpose of 
education itself. Education that lacks a central unifying idea can be 
little more than routine and lifeless drill. In adult education, where there 
are no legal constraints to attend, a clear identification of goals is essential. 
It would be all too easy to say that the aim of residential adult 
education does not differ in any respect from that of adult education, 
or even of education anywhere, anytime. This identity of aims could be 
made but at a level of such generality as to be valueless to this dis- 
cussion. It is not enough to say that the aims are to promote human 
welfare, or to develop to the maximum the capacities of the person. 
Yet, it may be necessary to begin with such an inclusive goal, for as 
contemporary education systems turn more and more to teaching the 
technical skills required to thrive and survive in our civilization, there 
may be a need for a new set of institutions like adult schools to focus 
upon the goals that other types of schools are temporarily neglecting. 
It may seem impertinent for a few scattered week-end schools, 
camps, and short courses to group themselves together with a view to 
locating and pursuing aims that our massive and wealthy schools and 
colleges seem to have neglected or overshot. On the contrary, there is a 
deeper danger that modest institutions will choose modest goals and fall 
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into mediocrity. The established schools must continue to cope with 
illiteracy, a problem that recurs each year when a new generation of 
six-year-olds move out from home and family to the school. The college 
must continue to produce both technicians and scholars. But let the 
mathematician, and the historian, and the biologist and the poet come 
out from their confined disciplines to share what they have with the men 
and women of Canada that they may put the gifts given them by the 
schools to the best and widest possible use. It is easy to forget what our 
forebears knew so well that to abolish illiteracy is not really intended to 
teach people to read, but to reduce ignorance, (if that impolite word can 
be used in its broadest sense), to spread knowledge, and to help indi- 
viduals to grow and create. 

Many of us were inspired by the Danish folk school long before 
we knew what it was or how it worked. We were impressed by the fact 
that it had aided a people to defeat limitations placed upon them by 
poverty, a poor soil, obstinate neighbours, and a peasant population 
which had forgotten its art, poetry, legends, indeed the greatness of 
the Norse culture. 

The Danish experiment interested us then because we were told 
farmers who had learned to think became, almost incidentally, efficient 
prosperous farmers. They became thinkers by becoming familiar with 
history, they became observant (a prerequisite of good farming) by 
learning to paint. 

Whether all of this is so or not is not the question now. The lesson 
for us, is that learning must have a social context, and a social goal, for 
it is given to very few to seek knowledge for its own sake alone. It is 
interesting to think that residential schools that helped Denmark to cope 
with poverty, might be used, (with all the necessary changes in content 
and method) to help Canada cope with prosperity. 

During the past year a wonderful phrase kept recurring among 

persons interested in adult education in Canada. It was: ‘each man’s 
mind is his very self’. The application of this idea to the broad context 
of Canadian life, would inevitably consider among many other means, 
the residential adult school. It would help a vigorous people, who had all 
but mastered a tough, though rich physical environment, to turn, when 
there was still time, to the occupation of the mind and to the develop- 
ment of spiritual resources. 
R. Alex Sim initiated the now famous ‘Camp Macdonald’ which later 
developed into the present ‘Camp Laquemac’. Mr Sim, who has had wide 
experience both in adult education and in sociology, is Chief of the 
Liaison Division, Citizenship Branch, Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration, Ottawa. 
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THE 
ENGLISH 
EXPERIENCE 


| Ross D. Waller 

WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 
Residential College sounds grander than Folk High School, but Folk 
High School is only a literal translation of what might just as well be 
rendered as — s University, and that sounds grander than Residen- 
tial College. A semantic examination of all the terms used in the world’s 
adult education is much over due — it might be more informative than 
books full of statistics, organizational schemes and philosophical theories ! 

If you say residential adult education the first thought for many 
people will be of Bishop Grundtvig and those remarkable Folk High 
Schools which in the course of rather more than one hundred years have 
done so much for the flourishing Scandinavian democracies of to-day. 
Yet Folk High School does mean People’s University and it is worth 
remembering how much the ‘residential adult education’ of the C olleges 
of Oxford University contributed to the formation of Grundtvig’s ideas. 


Much later Scandinavia had an influence here and there on the develop- 
ment of English residential adult education, but in the main it has been 
an indigenous growth related directly or indirectly to the residential 
idea present all the time in this country in our older universities and 
‘public schools’. 


In Britain we have to distinguish between residential adult edu- 
cation old stvle and new style. I have not been asked to write about 
the old style culle ges — Ruskin, Fircroft, Hillcroft, the Catholic Workers’ 
College, the Co- -operative College, Woodbrooke, Coleg Harlech, New- 
battle Abbey. Some of these, notably Fircroft and Coleg Harlech, owed 
a great deal to Danish inspiration, others less so. Their iii shows no 
sign of increasing ; they seem to be just adequate to meet the demand 
for what they all offer, i.e. long courses of at least a year’s study. They 
are well filled and doing splendid work — but they are not my present 
subject. 


ORIGINS OF SHORT-TERM 
RESIDENTIAL EDUCATION 
I am asked to write about a totally different thing, the most interesting 
post-war phenomenon in English adult education, the college for short- 
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period residential adult education. There are some twenty-five of them 
(see the list at the end of this article), all full of life and activity, and 
growing constantly in the affection of their neighbourhoods. Even in 
these hard times the *y slowly increase — a new one was opened only last 
week (in Se ptember 1956) and a substantial easing of our economic 
condition would set them growing rapidly in number all over the country. 

Their origins are various and make an interesting study. The college 
with which I am myself associated (Holly Royde) started under another 
name in 1938 — it was inspired by undergraduate reading parties and 
wrtA Summer Schools. How could one now guess that the remote 
inspiration of Burton Manor was in the kinds of course the Army or- 
ganizes — gas courses, musketry courses, etc., for in them also, under 
suitable guidance, the peculiar virtues of residential adult education have 
sometimes faintly flourished. Pendley Manor originated in the experiences 
of its founder with a temporary community of people evacuated during 
the war to a Welsh valley — they found so many delightful things to do 
that the idea of making a permanent home for them grew quite 
naturally. The Wedgwood Memorial College, on the other hand, grew 
out of the work of the wea in North Staffordshire and is perhaps the 
best embodiment of the recommendation in the 1919 Report that summer 
schools should be arranged all the year round. 


rHE IMPACT OF THE WAR 

To these evidences of natural and spontaneous growth, one should next 
add the effective contribution in H M Forces, itself verv largely a 
product of pre-war adult education. The Army Bureau of Current 
\ffairs, created and directed bv a well-known adult educationist, relied 
on young officers to lead discussion groups with the help of a printed 
weekly brief. It was soon found that these officers needed training for the 
job, and training was given in residential courses organized by civilian 
bodies and the Services themselves. As time went on, there was a great 
flourishing of residential courses for the Services, on discussion group 
work, on civics and current affairs, on arts and crafts, and eventually 
ou general educational and cultural themes. Some civilian bodies set up 
residential centres for the purpose, while the Services created many of 
their own, and eventually in the demobilization period established resi- 
dential Formation Colleges to prepare men and women for their post- 
War Careers. 

When Sir Richard Livingstone’s The Future in Adult Education 
(1941) came to be more and more widely read, all this war-time back- 
ground provided it with a ready response. Local Education Authorities 
then began to take up the idea, and it is they in fact who have provided 
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most of the existing colleges, fifteen out of twenty-five. Of the others, 
eight are independent institutions, one is conducted by a university and 
one by the Women’s Institutes. In addition, there are the special cases 
of the Administrative Staff College, the residential centres of industries 


and national boards, and other places concerned with industrial or 
technical matters. 


4 NEW DEVELOPMENT 

Although one can trace the origins of these colleges in earlier forms of 
adult education, they have to be regarded as something new and signifi- 
cant. They are quite different from the older residential colleges — they 
look different, are conducted in quite different ways and often by quite 
different kinds of people and under quite different auspices. They differ 
a good deal among themselves, each having its own distinctive character 
so that it may be misleading to generalize about them, but some common 
features can be noted without the risk of going far astray. 

Firstly, they are nearly all beautiful places, fine houses, situated in 
rural areas, and re -markably well equipped and decorated. Quite apart 
from what goes on in them, they are attractive in themselves, so much 
so that they have to be on their guard against people who want to use 
them mere ly as rest centres. Some people might say that some of them 
are unnecessarily splendid ; others will reply that for the work they 
do, nothing will serve but the best. In early days one met here and there 
a snobbish mystique about them ; you could hear people talk of ‘gracious 
living in gracious surroundings’, as if gracious living could ever be con- 
ferred simply by eighteenth-century architecture and well-kept gardens. 
But they are all now too busy for such incidental oddities. 

Secondly, it follows from the first that they are expensive both to 
set up and to conduct. Adult education, as people used so often to say, 
was in need of a home, and all of a sudden it acquired a ‘stately home’. 
In few cases, perhaps in none at all, is it expected that payments made 
by students should cover all the running costs. However, pour encourager 
les autres, it should be said that there are one or two colleges which have 
struggled into existence by their own efforts and continue to have 
serious financial problems. My own college in Manchester is one of these ; 
it has to make ends meet on the domestic side, but even we recover 
very little of the teaching costs from the students. 

Thirdly, many characteristics of the colleges arise from the fact 
that they provide only short opportunities for residential adult education. 
They are intended to be places of refreshment and light, making quick 
and lively impressions, and their methods are accommodated to this end. 
One of the earliest pioneers once described his college as an educational 
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cocktail bar — the associations are unfortunate, but one knows very well 
what he meant. When a college starts it finds at once it can fill up easily 
at week-ends, but this is uneconomical and unsatisfactory ; the problem 
has to be faced — how to recruit parties for longer courses, long week- 
ends, five days, whole weeks, sometimes whole fortnights (the period 
which I myself consider ideal for this sort of institution). There are 
cases of longer courses, but only a few, and even when a college is fully 
established a great many week-end arrangements are still made. If the 
average length of courses over the country were calculated, I hardly 
think it would be as much as a week. 


SERVICE TO THE LOCAL COMMUNITY 

Next, the clientele and social-educational effect are, and ought to be, 
mainly local. Some courses in some places will attract students from all 
over England and some even from.abroad, but in the main the colleges 
are provided by Local Authorities for their neighbourhoods, and they 
grow into a close relationship with their own region. 

How then are they related ? There is no easy general answer. Some 
may have close associations with local adult education organizations ; 
others enter into relations with local societies, naturalists, artists, archaeo- 
logists, and so on; some of the colleges offer many courses for local 
teachers. Some afford accommodation to local bodies wishing to run 


their own courses, but too much of this turns the college into a con- 
ference house. To a great extent the colleges devise their own offerings 
and advertise them ; the neighbourhood gets to know that in Wuthering 
Hall or Grantchester Manor you can be helped to understand modern 
music, learn to paint and draw, hear celebrated people talk, and even 
have dinner with them if you are not too shy. The variety of events and 
activities is immense. 


One very important kind of relationship is cultivated more by some 
colleges than others — that is co-operation with local industry and com- 
merce, and the social services. Colleges which go in a good deal for 
this come to have a quality closer to traditional forms of adult education 
than those which dedicate themselves particularly to the arts; social 
studies inevitably become their central concern. Courses of a week or 
a fortnight are organized, for which employees are released from their 
work without loss of pay, their employers also usually meeting all the 
fees. The subject matter is never narrowly vocational, yet is related to 
vocation. It differs with the various categories but is always concerned 
in one way or another with the social and economic problems of our 
industrial society. Employers are coming increasingly to support these 
courses, as they find their people coming back to their work more 
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lively, more alert and more responsible. 

Courses of the kind just mentioned help to bring working-class 
people into the colleges. I should say that the proportion of manual 
workers who come to our colleges in Manchester is certainly higher than 
in the normal run of our local adult education. It could be a criticism 
of the colleges in general that they are too middle-class in their appeal, 
relying too much on the attraction of cultural recreation in delightful 
places. One of their great weaknesses (and by no means entirely their 
own fault) is that they have little support from the trade unions, which 
in a way is a measure of their divergence from the central adult edu- 
cation tradition of this country. However, I can now in imagination hear 
the indignant voice of some Warden, asking us to consider the affection 
in which his college is held locally and the friendly and informal way in 
which people of all social classes join in the proceedings. 


“A WAY OF LIFE’ 

Common to all the colleges are the peculiar virtues of residential adult 
education in which people live together, eat together, argue and play 
games together, very often share bedrooms, and in so many ways educate 
each other. For a few days they have a great social experience in a free, 
happy and exhilarating atmosphere. To many of them it is something 
entirely new and unforgettable. We have all heard one of our guests 
at some time or other say ‘I feel in some queer way that my life has 
started again’, or words to that effect, the experience finding many 
expressions. People who know their job in this work pay much un- 
obtrusive attention to the social temper of the proceedings, to social 
recreations, to seemingly casual insertions of music, art, and so on. The 
setting, the decoration, the furnishings, the pictures all contribute to the 
effect — although we must all remember that without some deep serious- 
ness of purpose the effect will be superficial and will not last. The intel- 
lectual content is in talks and discussions and arguments. Not much 
reading or systematic study is done — there simply is not time. All the 
colleges have pleasant and well-stocked libraries s; it is good for people 
to be able to look through the books even if they have no time to study 
them thoroughly. Of course some people manage to make more use of 
them than others. 

Sometimes in weaker moments one wonders whether all our satis- 
faction over the success of our residential college ‘house parties’ is a 
dream and illusion. The serenity and good-will of these groups detached 
for a few days from the hurly burly of modern life is always leading 
somebody to say “Why cannot the world always get on like this ? You 
see it all comes down to education !’ The reason of course is that the 
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world doesn’t usually live in such favoured circumstances. If people 
cannot be peaceful and friendly in such conditions they need a psychia- 
trist or a missionary. The world outside is chaotic, harsh and unforgiving. 
If these ‘secluded academes’ are a microcosm of anything, it is not of our 
modern lunatic workaday world. They represent some degree of ‘de- 
votion of something afar from the sphere of our sorrow’. A residential 
college course well conducted has something of the nature of a religious 
retreat. The expression, I hope, will not be misunderstood. 1 mean only 
(a big only) that it should offer a lucid interval of rational calm, enjoy- 
ment and understanding ; amid the absurd distractions of what we call 
modern civilization, it should offer some chance of meditating on what 
civilization is. Presumably this is what justifies the expenditure of so 
much public money on it. 

Perhaps it may also justify the use of the word ‘colleges’. Most of 
them in fact use the word very little — they are Burton Manor, or 
Grantley, or simply Holly Royde, but still we refer to them all as 
colleges. Why ? Because college is a good old academic word for places 
of learning ; because people are collected in them into temporary com- 
munities ; because they have a continuing identity and character and 
purpose. I should add again, however, that in my opinion everyone 
concerned needs to give very serious thought to their purposes before 
more or them are started, and before the tax-paver begins to complain 
of the amount of money they cost. 


PROGRAM AND ADMINISTRATION 

[ ought to emphasize the range of activity concerned. Adult education in 
the past in this country has often been too severely intellectual, too 
puritanic, too grim and too formal ; too exclusively dominated by social 
motives, dedicated a great deal more to the Good and the True than to 
the Beautiful. These colleges in general are gay, informal, sociable and 
attractive. Some provide facilities for practical activities — pottery, other 
crafts, singing and instrumental music. They offer a great deal of enjoy- 
ment and they are attracting thousands of people who have never been 
touched by any form of adult education at all. Some of them are perhaps 
in some danger of cultivating the beautiful at some neglect of the good 
and the true, but that at any rate is a change. 

These colleges are all, one may say, the best instrument of regional 
relationship that has so far been devised, linking the University to the 
community, education to industry, the artist to his public, the inde- 
pendent organizations to each other. Moreover, they are the best of all 
instruments for the development of international relationships. All this 
is very important to University Extra-Mural De partments ; at Manchester 
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where we have had our own full-time residential college in one form 
or another since 1938, we can hardly imagine ourselves managing with- 
out it, so useful to us it is for the cultivation of general relationships and 
for the carrying out of experimental work, and for making close contact 
with visitors from afar. 

All views and theories apart, we have found in England (there are 
so far none of these colleges in Wales or Scotland) that after a slow start, 
the colleges have all soon filled with people and have proved very useful. 
They present adult education at its most beguiling, its most homely, 
sociable and enjoyable. In the long run, their great problem is to see that 
they are truly educational as well as being enjoyable. To those who may 
be starting such institutions elsewhere I should say that the way to solve 
this problem is: (1) To be clear about the purpose for which any par- 
ticular college is to be established ; (2) To see that from the beginning 
it has an effective relationship with those existing local organizations in 
which the spontaneous will of the people is embodied ; and (3) To 
consider from the beginning all possibilities of after-care, that is, ways 
in which people who enter adult education for the first time through 
the college can be guided into appropriate spheres of action or study, 
and prevented from becoming merely a regular customer, or addict. 


SHORT-TERM RESIDENTIAL COLLEGES 

Alston Hall, Nr. Preston ; Ashridge, Herts ; Attingham Park, Nr. Shrews- 
bury ; Avoncroft College, Worcs.; Battle of Britain House, Middlesex ; 
Belstead House, Nr. Ipswich ; Braziers Park, Oxfordshire ; Burton Manor, 
Chesshire ; Debden House, Essex ; Denman College, Oxfordshire ; Dilling- 
ton House, Somerset ; Grantley Hall, Yorkshire ; Holly Royde, Man- 
chester; Knuston Hall, Northants; Lambton Castle, Co. Durham ; 
Missenden Abbey, Bucks.; Moor Park, Surrey ; Pendley Manor, Herts.; 
Roffey Park, Surrey ; Urchfont Manor, Wilts.; Wansfell, Essex ; Wedg- 
wood Memorial College, Stoke-on-Trent ; Westhim House, W arwick ; 
William Temple College, Rugby ; Wrea Head College, Scarborough. 


Ross D. Waller is Professor of Adult Education andl Director of Extra- 
Mural Studies, University of Manchester, England. 
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WHY 
THE RESIDENTIAL 
APPROACH? 


THE ARTS ANSWER. 

‘What I have learned exceeded all my expectations and I have had 
the best vacation I could possibly imagine’. This seems a usual comment 
on residential summer schools in the arts. Perhaps what accounts for it 
is the special quality of the housewife, labourer, school teacher, choir 
director, youth leader, community organizer or amateur artist who 
attends. Each is voluntarily seeking development of a cherished talent 
or is trying to find more proficient ways of developing talents in other 
people. There is, then, individual joy in learning. 

The schools themselves have unique qualities. ‘I They are short, vary- 
ing from ten days to six weeks ; they immediately plunge the student 
into wide art horizons ; for their brief duration they try to seal off the 
outside world in offering an intense artistic stimulus. But, as one school 
puts it, ‘not only do we try to raise standards of achievement and to 
spread a greater awareness of the best in the arts, we also want to de- 
velop people and to help them as leaders’. In the residential school there 
is a consciously heightened level of living. The individual is lifted out 
of himself, finds new appreciation of other peoples’ ability and learns 
to work for and with others. The introverted artist or the wishful be- 
ginner become members of a residential community keenly devoted to 
the arts morning, noon and night for the length of the school. This is 
bound to have a quickening effect ; this is sure to stress that the arts are 
a vital factor in community life. Only residential schools can effectively 
accomplish this double aim. 

Apparently the aim attracts and satisfies. In twenty years the Banff 
School of Fine Arts jumped from 102 students at a $1. 00 fee to a limited 
capacity of 525 at an average $55.00 fee. The Nova Scotia School of 
Community Arts in eight years jumped from one course for twenty-three 
students to ten courses for 158. This increase poses a problem if the 
rich rewards of residential life are to continue. At some time we must 
ask what is the ideal size, what is the ideal duration of such schools, and 
should training in more than one of the arts be offered ? 

A student at the Doon Art School in Ontario writes, ‘I must con- 
fess I prefer a small unit centred around one art. For two blissful weeks 
you can just sink into an entirely different world along with other con- 
genial souls and concentrate on painting alone’. On the other hand, the 
Alberta School with its comprehensive curriculum and month-long fes- 
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tival, ‘drawing talent from everywhere is beginning to be a sort of 
Salzburg of North America’. And the eleven day Nova Scotia School 
finds that the extra enrolment makes sincere training in community 
leadership and love of community increasingly difficult. 

Robert Gard, at one time with Banff, sets up a true Community 
Arts Workshop for ten days sponsored by the University of Wisconsin. 
Here morning classes, attended by all, are devoted to community organi- 
zation and the arts in people’s lives ; the afternoons are given over to 
specialized training in separate arts. Perhaps, then, there is a trend 
towards three types of schools in an effort to determine whether training 
emphasis is to be on the art, on art in the lives of people, or on a 
combination of both. 

One condition for all residential schools seems to be a high quality 
staff, first-rate in integrity and accomplishment, and with a sincere 
concern for people. More and more the arts in Canada are being en- 
trusted to such instructors. The value of their work is confirmed by the 
surprising number of scholarships that have been subscribed. Nearly 
half the Nova Scotian registration is on scholarships, the Saskatchewan 
Arts Board paid out $650 for scholarships to their summer workshops in 
1955, while during the past two years Banff has had $10,000 a year for 
scholarships. 

To an extent these scholarships are neither rewards nor gifts ; they 
are investments made by community organizations, business firms, 
government departments, and interested individuals. As for dividends, 
it is evident that those schools which rely on extension services to follow 
up and give year-round help to the school graduate are assured of real 
growth in the arts through communities and region. 

DONALD WETMORE 
Mr Wetmore is in charge of the arts and drama program of the Adult 
Education Division, Nova Scotia Department of Education. 


RURAL CANADA REPLIES 

Residential adult education is a new phrase for an old idea. Throughout 
the ages people have been obtaining additional education, by leaving 
their homes and going together with others who were seeking the same 
type of knowledge. 

In Canada today can be found varied types of residential adult 
education projects. There are those to which both rural and urban 
people are attracted, in Saskatchewan the Human Relations Institute at 
Fort Qu’Appelle, Camp Laquemac in Quebec and in Alberta the Banff 
School of Fine Arts. 

Perhaps the most well known form of rural residential adult edu- 
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cation in Canada today is the Folk School movement. Adapted to the 
Canadian way of life from the Scandinavian Folk Schools inspired by 
Bishop Grundtvig, Folk Schools in Canada have widened the horizons, 
encouraged rural people to live more abundantly and assisted in the 
development of rural communities. 

In British Columbia and the Maritimes Folk Schools are approxi- 
mately eleven to fourteen days in length and are held about once a year. 
Ontario has twelve to fifteen schools vearly ; they usually run four days 
in length. Typical themes of the Ontario Folk Schools during the past 
three vears have been — The Future of the Family Farm, Our Heritage, 
Enriching Community Living, ls There a Place in Agriculture for You ?, 
Municipal and Local Government, and one school spent four days dis- 
cussing various aspects in the world of music. 

In all Folk Schools in Canada the participants live and work 
together, there are no lines drawn between social and educational classes, 
no distinction between age, sex or race — all share the same experience. 
The sharing of experiences in a residential atmosphere does much to 
enlarge concepts of the ‘good life’. The Folk School idea perceives that 
the development of personality in people is the most direct and surest 
way to a fuller and richer life. 

About three vears ago in Ontario, a small group of people working 
in rural organizations and the Departments of Education and Agriculture, 
got together and formed a committee called the Ontario Rural Leader- 
ship Forums Committee. They encouraged rural people to hold one and 


two day leadership courses and offered leadership in parliamentary pro- 
cedure, program planning, discussion techniques, effective speaking, use 
of resources, etc. However, this committee felt that much more could be 
accomplished if people could come together for a longer period, live in 
residence and have an opportunity to study and discuss needs and prob- 
lems of rural communities and to learn and practise basic techniques 
related to the responsibilities of rural organizations officers. 


Plans are underway to set up the first provincial rural leadership 
forum. It will take place on February 17-23, 1957 — location Prudhommes 
Garden Centre, Vineland, Ontario. The Committee is urging that only 
full time participants be considered. Each county and district in Ontario 
is eligible to send two delegates. Through residential adult education, 
rural people have gained self-confidence — some have become leaders 
in agricultural organizations — most of all, rural people have realized 
that ‘education’ does not begin and end with the years spent in formal 
learning. Opportunities offered for self-education in rural Canada today 
are sufficient to encourage rural people to become masters of their own 
destiny. EDITH STORR 
Mrs Storr is Secretary of the Ontario Farm Forum 
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“OUR CHURCH HAS FOUR CENTRES!’ 

Radical times require radical action. However, if the action is to meet 
the need of our day, it must be based upon right ideas. Out of the con- 
fusion and turmoil of the last World War, centres of new life in the 
Christian Church have sprung up in many countries of the world. No- 
where has this new life movement been more aggressive than in Canada. 

Every reader has heard something of this story. The magic word, 
‘Naramata’, immediately brings various things to mind. We know of the 
pleasant and dynamic principal. Rev Bob McLaren. We have heard of 
the splendid work projects and new buildings constructed in the Okana- 
gan valley of British Columbia. Perhaps you have heard the young 
people speak of their experiences at Naramata. What does it all mean ? 
Why have so many persons given so much that Naramata might be built ? 
Why did Dr Bill Clarke leave a large Manitoba church to become prin- 
cipal for another ‘Centre’ for Saskatchewan and Manitoba at Fort 
Qu’Appelle ? Why did he have to start without buildings, or pupils or 
staff ? 

And what does ‘Five Oaks’ stand for ? Young people have known 
of the work of Rev Bev. Oaten for a couple of decades. We know of the 
pioneering work he has done in so many phases of youth work. Why has 
he dedicated his many talents to the founding of a ‘Christian W orkers’ 
Centre’ for the five central conferences of our phair ? What are the 
basic ideas and plans behind these Centres ? And, yes, there is a fourth 
Centre well under way at Tatamagouche, Nova Scotia. This Atlantic 
Centre will serve our Newfoundland and Maritime Conferences under 
the fine leadership of Reverend John Stewart. 

These four men are quite a team. There are hundreds of people 
working hand in hand with them. Each Centre has a loyal and enthu- 
siastic basic staff. Each has a Board of Directors to guide the official 
policies. Each has many ‘Friends’ who regularly support the Centre with 
their prayer and work and money. If you think the idea of these Centres 
is right, you may want to become a ‘Friend’ of one or all four Centres. 

WwW hy did we build ? Our church requires nearly one hundred thou- 
sand voluntary Sunday School teachers and group leaders. The work of 
the elder is of central importance if a church is to be successful. Evange- 
lism and stewardship work requires consecrated and trained leaders. All 
of our adult organizations are putting an increased emphasis on leader- 
ship training. Much of the success of the venture depends upon the 
maturity and training of the voluntary leader. And for all these tasks our 
church needs to recruit and train twenty thousand new voluntary leaders 
every year ! 

The Christian Workers’ Centres provide a place where training of 
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lay leaders for the local church can be carried on twelve months of the 
year. Hundreds of lay leaders come for intensive training at summer 
camps and conferences. Ministers, too, can gather for fellowship, and 
to be led by such inspired leaders as Dr Howard Thurman, Dr Stanley 
Jones and Dr Georgia Harkness. Short-term courses of all kinds are held 
throughout the year. Every organization of our church is finding the 
Centres play an increasingly important place in their planning. Young 
People’s Executives meet for planning sessions. The apts meet for 
their annual sessions. Presbyteries hold special retreats for fellowship, 
missionary conferences are held at the Centres and church secretaries 
meet for planning and promotion. But in all these activities one idea is 
central — training for more effective lay leadership in our church. 

At the foundation of all these many plans is the long-term course 
given throughout the winter months at each of the Centres. Here is an 
opportunity for any person over eighteen years of age to take serious 
courses in the work and faith of Christianity. The course at Naramata 
lasts a full six months and already over 300 have graduated. Six-week 
courses run concurrently at Fort Qu’Appelle for five months of the 


winter. One-month courses run concurrently at Five Oaks during the 
winter. 


Only about 3 per cent of the young people of Canada ever 
attend University, and only 1 per cent graduate! Yet every young 


person needs an opportunity to see life whole, to get a perspective on 
life which will enable him to find his direction and purpose. Living 
with other young people, the students at our Christian Workers’ Centres 
invariably make an amazing discovery. They find God’s purpose for their 
life. They break through to the knowledge that God has a ‘Christian 
Vocation’ for every one of his children. Some will find this in the church, 
and become ministers and deaconesses. But these are not the only 
‘Christian Vocations’. Every Christian can have a full-time ministry. We 
can so order our life and plan our future that whether it be as a farmer, 

nurse, salesman, politici ian, housewife or teacher, every essential vocation 
will be Christian through and through. Thus in a peculiar way, while we 
started the Centres to train lay people for their avocation as voluntary 
workers in the Church, we have been led by God to find a more in- 
clusive sense of Christian ministry. Our courses are designed to help 
lay workers better understand and c: ury out the work of their local 
church. But in the larger ‘course’ of the Centre — in our work and wor- 
ship together — in the fellowship of this close-knit Christian community 
— we have found a larger truth. God wants our part-time service in the 
Church, but he wants the full-time service of every Christian in his 
daily vocation. And thus the Centres are making real this new and fuller 
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concept of the Christian ministry. 

One of the experiences that comes from working, eating, playing and 
praying together is that we discover each has something to teach the 
other. Everyone is a learner and everyone becomes a teacher! The 
‘instructors’ who come to teach make the same discovery, and become 
learners also. 

The Christian Workers’ Centres have a contribution to make to 
every member of our church. Find out about the program of your 
nearest Centre. Plan soon how it may help you. 

ALVIN JOHN COOPER 
Dr Cooper is Associate Secretary, Board of Christian Education, United 
Church of Canada. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS STATES ITS VIEW 

As Father O'Connor reminded us at the Anniversary’ Conference last 
summer, ‘public affairs’ is a tough proposition for adult education to 
tackle. Yet ‘Couchiching’ (a residential program) has become a Can- 
adian institution. Why ? 

The experiment was a success from the start, partly because the 
directors of the project were able to attract as speakers and discussion 
leaders men and women of international reputation, partly because the 
complete informality of the proceedings and the beauty of the sur- 
roundings appealed to all kinds of people. 

The Institute had its beginnings in the Geneva Park Conference in 
1932, a project of the National Council of the y mc a designed to serve 
the needs of its own personnel. This ‘Canadian Institute on Economics 
and Politics’ later became “The Canadian Institute on Public Affairs.’ 
Sir Robert Falconer, W. L. Grant, Malcolm W. Wallace, and R. E. G. 
Davis are names associated with the founding of the Institute and which 
contributed greatly to the high calibre of the program. 

By 1951, when the National Council of the y mc a decided it could 
no longer afford to carry the program, the annual ‘Couchiching Con- 
ference’ had become so widely known and so highly regarded in Canada 
and abroad that the problem of se curing outstanding leadership had been 
solved. Every year the available accommodation was filled to capacity 
and many late registrants had to be turned away. 

The wide publicity which the project achieved was enhanced when 
in 1952 the c Bc joined the Board of Directors in the administration of 
the project and contributed a grant. Arrangements were made to carry 
the main addresses and discussions on the national radio network. 

In the course of years the Institute audience has become nation- 
wide and constant, which, in turn, raises its educational value. Nothing 
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succeeds like success! The long record of the Institute has in recent 
years stimulated a demand for similar projects in other parts of Canada ; 
and there are now three seminars of the same character throughout the 
Dominion, one at Mount Allison University, Sackville, N. B., a second 
for French-speaking Canadians at Ste Adéle, Quebec, and a third at the 
University of Saskatchewan. Although these new institutions are as yet 
without the resources and the historic reputation of Couchiching, they 
have made a most impressive beginning both in the quality of their 
leadership and in attendance. 

Another outcome of the co-operation between the cBc and the 
Institute was the first winter conference held in Toronto, March 1955. 
This was repeated in 1956. So successful was it that it will be held again 
in 1957 and will probably become a regular part of the annual program. 

This movement, if such it can be called, is proof that many people, 
given the residential setting and first-rate leadership, are more than 
willing to get at the truth behind the headlines ; and, through discussion, 
to clarify their thinking about great issues. This interest could be 
deepened if the widely separated Institutes could co-ordinate their 
programs in such a way that outstanding speakers from abroad who 
plan to attend one Institute, might arrange their schedules to include 
all four. 

Since education in public affairs is vital, and since it has not proved 
easy to interest a wide cross-section of the public in such education, one 
may conclude that the combination of the residential approach and out- 
standing leadership has, in the case of the c1Pa, proved unusually 
successful. 

E. A. CORBETT 
Dr Corbett has worked from the beginning with the Canadian Institute 
on Public Affairs. He is at present a member of its Executive Committee. 


BUSINESS GIVES ITS REASONS 

Business and industrial leaders in Canada are increasingly giving atten- 
tion to residential adult education as a means to increase the competence 
of management and other employees. 

The tight market for trained men and women has lead many com- 
panies to be more aware of the fact that they must up-grade their own 
personnel. This factor has motivated many companies to step up their 
continuing education program for employees by developing their own 
programs or by working out programs with university extension or other 
adult education agencies. As some companies provide education benefits 
for employees, other companies may have to follow in order to meet 
the competition. 
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The Residential method is characterized by separating men and 
women from their place of work and residence in order that they may 
devote full time, usually for a few days, to a particular area of study. 
They are away from telephones, meetings, and other distractions. They 
work, eat, live and play together in a self-contained living and educational 
environment. Although this may be the purest speculation, the high 
degree of specialization now reached in business and industry, with its 
concomitant impersonality, may have reached a saturation point. After 
almost eliminating spontaneous human interaction, it may now be neces- 
sary to consciously plan for its inclusion by way of such programs. 

A two-day conference — subtracting twelve hours a day for sleep- 
ing and the individual activities — leaves twenty-four hours for study 
and mixing. By simple calculation one can observe that this means that 
the participants are associated for the equivalent of twelve two-hour 
sessions. The unique advantage of this method is that it provides an 
opportunity for continuous concentrated study. In some cases a com- 
pany may wish to arrive at long-term plans, in another case it may 
wish to facilitate communication among the members of its staff, and 
in another case they may wish their employees to mix and study with 
employees with similar interests in another company. 

ALEXANDER CHARTERS 
Dr Charters is Dean, Adult Education Division, University College, 
Syracuse University. 


LABOUR LENDS SUPPORT 

Living together is a valuable aid to learning. Anyone who has engaged 
in conferences, classes, or any other form of educational activity has 
experienced the lag in class participation between the opening moments 
and the point at which members begin to feel secure in their new en- 
vironment. Eating. drinking, and regularly conversing with each other 
(as is possible in a residential school) create opportunities for getting to 
know each other. Here the real thoughts of the student can be expressed 
without fear of seeming backward, futile or naive. 

The resident labour school generally lasting one week, is gradually 
becoming a very popular feature of the educational program of the 
Canadian Labour Congress. This year the CLC Education Department 
conducted seven one-week residential schools in various parts of the 
country. In the 1957 program this number will be increased to at least 
sixteen. The effectiveness and value of such schools when conducted in 
an atmosphere of physical relaxation and mental stimulation has been 
definitely affirmed. It is worthwhile to note the amount of discussion that 
is carried on after ‘school hours’. As a result it is quite apparent that the 
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discussions at classes are afterward more alive and refreshing. 

Space does not permit a detailed outline of the experiences of resi- 
dential labour schools. However, we would like to briefly review just one 
example. Prior to the merger of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada and the Canadian Congress of Labour, the Education Depart- 
ments of both Congresses initiated and conducted a ‘get acquainted cam- 
paign’. Members and officers of both organizations were brought together 
in resident schools to discuss and study common problems. One of the 
most effective of such schools was held in Niagara Falls. Over 150 top 
ranking officers and representatives of both Congresses were housed in 
one hotel. Many of the ‘students’, leaders in their own unions, met here 
for the first time. It was somewhat difficult to break through the coldness 
and antagonisms that had been built up over the years, although ‘tried 
methods, scientific formulae, and other gimmicks’ were employed. 
Throughout the first two days, although most delegates made a deliberate 
effort to be friendly and understanding with each other, nevertheless, 
superficiality was quite noticeable. Members of one organization kept a 
discreet distance from the members of the other Congress. Then, as if by 
the wave of a magic wand on the third day of the school, the picture 
began to change oe Here and there TL representatives were 
seen talking to ccL de legates — whether around the conference tables, 
or in the evening over light refreshments, the discussion was carried on 
and at times it rose to an ‘audible crescendo’. Then, too on the third day 
it was apparent at the classes that more and more people took part in 
the discussions, even the terminology changed — and the sessions assumed 
a more lively character. The'formal and cold use of the prefix ‘Brother’ 
gave way to ‘my friend Brother so-and-so’. It was also heartening to see 
that even in extra-curricular activities the same warmth and friendliness 
began to take definite form. On the fourth day there was little need for 
concern, for the friendliness was genuine and even disagreements on 
issues were agreeable. By the end of the week one could hardly dis- 
tinguish TL Cc representatives from those of the cc L. 

Delegates referred to this school as one of the best and most fruitful 
labour gatherings they had ever attended. When, two months later, these 
same delegates met at the Merger Convention, they greeted each other 
as old friends do. It has been said that some proble ms which were to 
be raised at the Merger Convention were in effect ‘talked out’ at some of 
the residential schools held prior to the Convention. 

It might well be that some strikes in the past could have been 
avoided had representatives of unions and management conducted 
negotiations in the atmosphere of a residential school. 

MAX SWERDLOW 
Mr Swerdlow is Educational Director, of the Canadian Labour Congress. 
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SOME 
RESIDENTIAL 
PROGRAMS 


The list which follows can make no claim to be exhaustive or even 
reasonably comprehensive. It is manifestly impossible to include every 
program, short and long, which involves adults who come to some 
residential centre in search of a special kind of education. Nor have we 
confined the directory to the folk school program in its strictly Scan- 
dinavian sense. Rather, we have tried to present a cross-section of the 
residential programs open to Canadian adults who are not seeking a 
definite degree or widely recognized credit for their work. And of such 
programs, this list is representative only. 

The compilation is based on a questionnaire sent out across Canada 
to Departments of University Extension and to Divisions of Adult Edu- 
cation under provincial Departments of Education. As is customary with 
such questionnaires, many replied promptly and with the information 
required. A few sent inadequate information — and fewer still did not 


reply at all! To those who co-operated we express our heartiest thanks. 
To those who did not answer, we attribute some at least of the inade- 
quacies of this attempt ! 

It may be interesting to note that two provinces have established 
centres which add immeasurably to the calibre of their work in this 
field ; the Banff School in Alberta and the Qu’Appelle Valley Centre in 


Saskatchewan. 


AGRICULTURE 


ALBERTA FARM YOUNG PEOPLES WEEK 

Information : Mr Duncan Campbell, Director, Department of Extension, 
University of Alberta, Edmonton. Established in 1915. Farm organiza- 
tions send delegates. Registration : around 200. Term : first week in June. 


CHERRY HILL FARM 

Director : Mrs Betty Madsen, Unionville, Ontario. Established in 1946 by 

Danish newcomers to Canada. Modelled on Danish Folk School. A re- 

converted barn houses the school and provides modern accommodation. 
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A wide program (fall and winter) of arts, crafts, drama, folk dancing, 
discussion, leadership training, particularly in recreation. Purpose : to 
make people from all backgrounds aware of their place in the community. 


MANITOBA FEDERATION OF AGRICULTURE 

AND CO-OPERATION LEADERSHIP SCHOOL 

Director: Mr R. O. Douglas, 610 Roval Bank Building, Winnipeg 2 
Manitoba. Organized in 1947 as a result of the Folk School movement. 
Advanced leadership training for rural youth from the local community. 
Program ; Social and Economic, Cultural, Physical, Practical. Stresses 
principles of the co-operative movement, community service, and leader- 
ship. Site: Crawford Park. Term: three weeks at most suitable time 
during the winter months. 


MANITOBA WOMEN’S INSTITUTE LEADERSHIP 
CHOOL, AGRICULTURAL AND HOMEMAKING 
SCHOOL, BRANDON, MANITOBA 
Information : Mrs Evelyn Ames, Secretary, Manitoba Women’s Institute, 
Extension Service, Manitoba Department of Agriculture, Winnipeg 1, 
Manitoba. For the last five or six years, the Manitoba Women’s Institutes 
have conducted this school for Institute members only. Program plan- 
ning, Institute business, public speaking. Program planned each year by 
a committee, the convenor of which is a member of the Manitoba 
Women’s Institute Advisory Board. The committee changes annually, 
thus giving all board members an opportuinty to plan, with a committee, 
the program for that vear. Term; one week in fall. Total registration : 
seventy. 


NOVA SCOTIA FOLK SCHOOLS 

Information : Mr Guy Henson, Director, Adult Education Division, Nova 
Scotia Department of Education, Chronicle Building, Halifax, N.S. Estab- 
lished in 1947. Sponsored by community groups (County Federations of 
Agriculture, County Home and School Councils, Co- operative and Credit 
Unions, Women’s Institutes, Farm Forum.) Staffed cooperatively by the 
Extension Service of the Department of Agriculture and Marketing, 
Physical Fitness Division, and Adult Education Division. Extension staff 
members work closely with sponsoring farm organizations. Purpose : to 
adapt the Scandinavian concept of the Folk School to the needs of Nova 
Scotia. Not classic liberal adult education nor vocational training, it com- 
bines some of the best elements of both. Five Folk Schools each year : 
Kennetcook, Hants County, in February ; Mabou, Cape Breton, in No- 
vember ; Tatamagouche, Colchester County, in March ; Meteghan River, 
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Digby County, in January; Kentville Rehabilitation School in King’s 
County, in October (for ex-tuberculosis patients); Fishermen’s Folk 
School, Guysborough County. Purpose : to explain farming as an occu- 
pation, the rural community, and the Nova Scotian heritage. While pro- 
grams are individually planned in relation to community needs, topics 
have included conservation, soils, the home, the community, the church, 
cooperation, handicrafts, religious tolerance, books and reading. Regular 
planned sessions for recreation — games, singing, folk dancing. Living 
accommodation in one building, sessions in community hall. Term : 
eleven days (gathering on a Monday of one week and returning home 
Friday afternoon of the following week). Registration : 1954 to 1955, 108. 


ONTARIO FOLK SCHOOLS 

Information : Ontario Folk School Council, 409 Huron Street, Toronto. 
Established in 1930. The Council developed as a resource and advisory 
body to work with local folk school committees and to undertake pro- 
motion in new areas. The Council is made up of one delegate from each 
school held in the Province during the previous season, one representa- 
tive of each of seven interested organizations and departments, seven 
persons interested in Folk Schools appointed by the Executive in an ‘at 
large’ capacity. Usually the county asking for a school contacts the field- 
man (or the Council) and plans are made in consultation with the local 


committee. All schools are held in farm homes, each in a different county 
or district. Emphasis on farm home setting, communal living, local choice 
of theme (e.g. Our Heritage, Know Canada, Future of the Family Farm), 
recreation, and a closed group with one open evening for community 
participation. Term: varying lengths, weekend popular, usually in 
winter months. 


ONTARIO RURAL LEADERSHIP TRAINING COURSE 
Information : Mr K. L. Young, Director, Community Programmes Branch, 
Ontario Department of Education, 206 Huron Street, Toronto. Estab- 
lished 1956. Sponsored by the Rural Leadership Forum (provincial com- 
mittee, with representatives of Farm Federation, Department of Agri- 
culture, and Community Programmes Branch). Administrative responsi- 
bility rests with the Rural Leadership Forum. The Department of Agri- 
culture will sponsor travel, and leadership will be supplied or paid by 
Community Programmes. The course will be held for the first time in 
February 1957 and will stress leadership skills. Participants will be 
selected by county Federations of Agriculture. Registration ; 100. Term : 
one week 





UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA 

FARM WOMEN’S WEEK 

Information : Professor A. S. R. Tweedie, Director, Department of Univer- 
sity Extension and Adult Education, University of Manitoba. Sponsored 
by Manitoba Farmers’ Union. Citizenship, civil defence, cultural and 
recreational activities, education, farm improvements, federal legislation, 
provincial legislation, handicraft, health and public welfare, horticulture, 
international relations, young peoples’ work. Term: four days, early 
summer. 


SASKATCHEWAN FARM YOUNG PEOPLES WEEK 
Information : Saskatchewan Farmers’ Union (Junior Section) 202 Avenue 
B, North, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. Established in 1955 to develop 
leadership and self-expression, to bring about a better understanding of 
agricultural economics and an appreciation of the Saskatchewan Farmers’ 
Union. Sponsored by the Junior Section of the Saskatchewan Farmers’ 
Union. Participants are young people from Saskatchewan farming com- 
munity. Term : three days, June. 


THE ARTS 


BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 

AND BANFF FOUNDATION 

Director : Senator Donald Cameron, Banff School of Fine Arts, Banff, 
Alta. Established in 1932 (under a Carnegie grant) for intensive train- 
ing in theatre arts by E. A. Corbett, (then Director of Extension, Uni- 
versity of Alberta) and Elizabeth Sterling Haynes, instructor in dra- 
matics. Main summer session, beginning of July to mid-August : painting, 
music, drama, ballet, handicrafts, photography, creative writing, oral 
French. (Spring and fall painting courses precede and follow main sum- 
mer session.) During balance of year buildings are used as a Centre for 
Continuing Education. (April 1, 1956 to March 31, 1957, will accommo- 
date some sixty groups, with a total registration of 5,334 for periods 
ranging from two days to ten weeks, with another five thousand during 
summer session). Sponsorship of the continuing education program is 
widely shared by the University of Alberta with other organizations, 
e.g. Canadian Council of Christians and Jews, United Nations Associ- 
ation, Town Planning Institute of Canada, Canadian Labour Congress, 
National Research Council, etc. 


DOON SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
Director : Mrs Ross Hamilton, Doon, Ontario. Established in 1948 to fill 
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a definite need for a Summer Art School in Eastern Canada. Individual 
instruction by outstanding instructors for beginners or experienced artists 
of all ages. School is housed in a building that has been a mecca for art- 
minded Canadians for several years ... the residence, studio and gallery 
of Waterloo’s famed landscape painter, Homer Watson, R.C.A., ULD. 
Exceptional studio facilities and program. Term : June to September. 


MADOC ART CENTRE 

Information : Mrs Roman Schneider, 129 Lawton Boulevard, Toronto. 
Established in 1953 to encourage amateur painting in south-eastern 
Ontario. Site at Madoc, Ontario, offers abundant subject matter for 
painting. Studio and living accommodation in one central building. 
Courses; pottery, landscape painting. Accommodates roughly fifteen 
people. Term : July and August. 


MARITIME SUMMER SCHOOL, 

MOUNT ALLISON UNIVERSITY 

Director : Dr W. S. H. Crawford, Mount Allison University, Sackville, 
N.B. Established in 1923 to enable teachers and others to continue their 
university education. Some non-academic courses have since been added. 
Academic and professional courses lead to matriculation or university 
degree ; special interest courses in art, music, handicrafts, ete. Term : 
July to mid-August. 


MOUNT ALLISON UNIVERSITY 

SUMMER ART WORKSHOP 

Director : Professor Lauren P. Harris, Mount Allison University, Sack- 
ville, N.B. Established in 1956 to help inexperienced as well as experi- 
enced amateur painters. Instruction and practice in landscape sketching 
and life drawing. Term : ten days in July or early August. 


ONTARIO WEAVERS GUILD COURSE 

Information : Mr K. L. Young, Director, Community Programmes Branch, 
Ontario Department of Education, 206 Huron Street, Toronto. Courses 
in basic skills (one week) and advanced skills (one week) under direc- 
tion of Branch craft specialist. Site : Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph. 
Term : two weeks, May. 


NOVA SCOTIA SCHOOL OF COMMUNITY ARTS 

Information: Mr Guy Henson, Director, Division of Adult Education, 

N.S., Department of Education, Chronicle Building, Halifax, N.S. Spon- 

sored by the Nova Scotia Adult Education Division and the Physical Fit- 
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ness Division. Established in 1948 with one drama course and a single 
staff member. Ten courses (basic and advanced) offered in 1956 : music, 
drama, painting, recreation, by a staff of twenty. Held each summer in a 
rural locality. School uses facilities of a large Rural High School. Catering 
done voluntarily by area hospital associations, with most food donated, 
profits going to hospital finances. Many full or part-time scholarships 
donated by small community organizations and local festivals. Students 
are usually leaders in the arts in local communities. A provincial Festival 
of the Arts precedes the school, displaying the best work produced in the 
province. Purpose ; to develop people and leaders, to raise standards, and 
to spread an awareness of the best in the arts. Term : eleven days (1956, 
August 15-25). Registration 1956 : 158. 


OTTER LAKE MUSIC CENTRE AND 

FESTIVALS INCORPORATED 

Director : Mr George Little, P.O. Box 195, Montreal 8, P.Q. Established 
in 1953 and incorporated as a non-profit organization in 1954. Sponsored 
by Montreal Bach Choir, Honorary patron, The Hon. A. K. Hugessen 
Q.C. Directed by George and Carol Little at Round Lake Inn, Weir, P. QO 
Holiday music making for both amateur and professional musicians. 
Morning course ranging from elementary to advanced in sight singing, 
choral music, recorder, lieder, chamber music theory and listening to 
music. Afternoon sports and practice. Evening concerts by invited artists 
and members. Term : three weeks, July. 


QUEEN’S UNIVEVSITY SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
Information: Dr H. W. Curran, Director of Extension and Summer 
School, Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario. Professor A. Biéler was 
one of the prime movers. All courses are non-degree credit. Students 
attend for the pleasure they derive from a constructive holiday in a 
friendly, relaxing atmosphere. Outstanding instructors. Term : six weeks, 
summer. 


SASKATCHEWAN DRAMA WORKSHOP 

Director : Mrs Florence James, 1150 Rose Street, Regina, Saskatchewan. 
Established in 1950 to help teachers, community leaders, and interested 
young people to develop dramatic skills. Sponsored bv Saskatchewan 
Arts Board. Intensive, daily instruction in drama, acting techniques, 
staging, lighting, make-up. For beginners as well as those who have 
experience. Plays are produced and students participate in every detail 
of production and acting. Term: two weeks, August (coincides with 
Writers’ Workshop) 
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SASKATCHEWAN WRITERS WORKSHOP 

Director : Mrs Florence James, 1150 Rose Street, Regina, Saskatchewan. 
Established in 1951 to provide talented persons with instruction. Spon- 
sored by the Saskatchewan Arts Board. Beginners and more advanced 
writers are accepted. A story or example of writing is required for the 
approval of the literature committee before applicant is accepted. Course 
planned primarily for beginners. Coaching and criticism in short story 
writing, in one act plays and in scripts for radio. Each student receives 
individual attention. Term : two weeks, August. 


UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN ONTARIO 

SUMMER SCHOOL OF INDIAN ARCHAEOLOGY 
Director ; Wilfred Jury, Curator, Museum of Indian Archaeology, Uni- 
versity of Western Ontario, London. Established to interest the general 
public in historic and prehistoric past of Canada and for history students 
who wish to pursue research in the field where evidence of early habi- 
tations may be traced, and where tools, implements, weapons, and orna- 
ments of another age may be examined in position in the soil. Instruction 
given in techniques of field work and in the identification and classifica- 
tion of specimens. Emphasis is on actual field work ; surveying a site, 
mapping and charting, keeping field notes and other records. Lectures 
on history of man on this continent and in the “Huronic’ area particularly. 
Maps of early explorers and writings of first Europeans in Canada are 
studied. Actual participation in the manual arts and crafts of the Indian 
at the reconstructed Huron Indian Village, Midland. Headquarters : 
Officers’ Quarters Museum, Penetanguishene, Ontario. Living accommo- 
dation in Penetanguishene homes or at the Brulé Hotel. Term: two 


weeks, July. 


WOODSTOCK PLAYWRITING SEMINAR 

Information : Mrs Virne E. Johnston, General Delivery, Woodstock, On- 
tario. Established in ms to stimulate creative expression in playwriting. 
Sponsored by Mrs V. Johnston and Mrs Philip Mitchell. The first 
session was directed by re inley Richards, successful playwright, author, 
writer and drama critic of New York and Hollywood, who first visited 
the group the previous year when he was in Stratford reviewing the 
Festival plays for his magazine. Many students commuted. Others were 
billeted in private homes and hotels. Average daily attendance, forty. 
Two groups are planned for next year, elementary and advanced. Term : 
one week, summer. 





BUSINESS 


ATLANTIC SUMMER SCHOOL FOR ADVANCED 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, UNIVERSITY 

OF KINGS COLLEGE, HALIFAX 

Director : Dean H. E. Dysart, P.O. Box 1321, Halifax, N.S. Established 
in 1953, sponsored by the University of New Brunswick, Acadia, Mount 
Allison, Kings College, Dalhousie, Saint Mary's, Nova Scotia Technical 
College, St. Francis Xavier, Memorial (Newfoundland), St. Dunstan’s, 
and Prince of Wales Colleges. Companies are encouraged to send men 
who possess intellectual curiosity, open-mindedness and general intelli- 
gence. Students are required to study and live together as a group. 
Course designed, through the case me thod and close association of men 
from various businesses, to supply analytical training on specific problems 
and an appreciation of general business problems. No academic require- 
ments for admission, but it is desirable that students have from five to 
ten years experience in management of men or in the conduct of tech- 
nical or staff function at a fairly responsible level. Business policy : 
human relations and the administrative process, marketing administration 
and strategy, cost and finance administration. Term: June and July. 


MCGILL UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOL 

IN EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT 

Director : Professor Eric W. Keerans, Director, School of Commerce 
Information : Dr F. S. Howes, Director of University Extension, Dawson 
Hall, McGill University. The School of Commerce, in cooperation with 
the Department of University Extension, has designed this program for 
the middle-management group in industry to help these men in meeting 
the higher standards and responsibilities of modern business life. Inten- 
sive study of major areas of executive responsibility through lectures, case 
studies, seminars, conferences with faculty members, and informal dis- 
cussion. Human relations, business policy, marketing, finance. Session 
1956, from May 28 to June 22. Residence, Douglas Hall. Total registra- 
tion : forty. 


UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA EXTENSION COURSE 

FOR WESTERN RETAIL LUMBERMENS 

ASSOCIATION 

Information : Professor A. S. R. Tweedie, Director, Department of Uni- 

versity Extension and Adult Education, University of Manitoba, Winni- 

peg. Sponsored and subsidized in part by Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
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Association. Cost of board and tuition assumed by employers who are 
members of the Association. Lecturers come from the faculty and the 
business world. Students lunch in the university residence and live 
together in two small hotels on the edge of Winnipeg ; a chartered bus 
takes them to and from the campus. Course is designed for men with at 
least two years’ experience in the retail lumber business. Term : thirty 
days, February. Registration : approximately thirty. 


QUEEN ’S UNIVERSITY EXECUTIVES SEMINAR 
Information: Dr H. W. Curran, Director of Extension and Summer 
School, Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario. Established 1956. Pur- 
pose : to provide a select group of executives from Canadian companies 
with an opportunity to assess some of the rapidly changing features of 
our dynamic economic and social environment which will characterize 
the next decade or so. Registration : thirty-five. Term : six days, June. 


ATLANTIC CHRISTIAN TRAINING CENTRE 

Director : Rev. John T. Stewart, Tatamagouche, N.S. This training centre 
is one of four Workers’ Centres of the United Church of Canada. (Other 
centres are: Naramata Leadership Training School, Naramata, B.C., 
Prairie Christian Training Centre, Fort Qu’Appelle, Saskatchewan, and 
Five Oakes Christian Workers’ Centre, Paris, Ontario). Established in 
1956 as part of a movement to provide training programs the year 
round. Sponsored by the United Church of Canada. Purpose : the de- 
velopment of voluntary leadership for the local church and community. 
There are many people who need rs in developing a philosophy of 
life, in finding their vocation, and in finding their place among the 
leaders of their community. se viguieall a cross-section through 
age, scholastic standing, and locality, and come from villages, towns, 
and rural areas. The emphasis is on education of the whole person, 
emotionally, physically, mentally and spiritually. Term : sessions of vary- 
ing lengths. Main course three six-week semesters in the winter. Only 
requirement for admission is a desire to benefit from the training offered. 
Various types of leadership training, June to August. (Newfoundland 
and Maritime Conferences) . 


c ‘'RCH MUSIC AND CHORAL WORKSHOP 

MOUNT ALLISON UNIVERSITY 

Director : Professor Geoffrey B. Payzant, Mount Allison University, Sack- 
ville, N.B. Established in 1953 to assist and stimulate church organists 
and choir masters. Study and practice of choral music. Term : one week, 
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late July. 


FIVE OAKES CHRISTIAN WORKERS CENTRE 

Principal : Rev. Beverley L. Oaten, the Centre, Paris, Ontario. Established 
in 1950 to serve the five central conferences of the United Church of 
Canada (London, Hamilton, Toronto, Bay of Quinte, Montreal, and 


Ottawa). Courses (Bible, Christian faith, the Church, leadership skills) 
are one month in length. 


KEATS ISLAND (B.C.) FAMILY CAMPING 
(BAPTIST CHURCH) 

Information : Dr ]. Gordon Jones, Minister, First Baptist Church, 969 
Burrard Street, Vancouver 1. Adult education in the out-of-doors. Bible 
instruction by competent pastors. Nature study hikes, games, fire-sides, 
bon-fire gatherings. (Children cared for in Vacation Bible School). 


NARAMATA CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP 

TRAINING SCHOOL 

Principal : Rev Robert McLaren, Naramata, B.C. Established in 1947, the 
first centre for religious education under the United Church of Canada. 
Offers courses of varying lengths for six months of the year. 


PRAIRIE CHRISTIAN TRAINING CENTRE 

Director : Dr Bill Clarke, Fort Qu’Appelle, Saskatchewan. Established in 
1951 to help individuals to become more effective in Christian service 
in their local churches and the community, by training for Christian 
leadership in the local church, by promoting a better understanding of 
the Bible and the Christian faith, by providing opportunity for recreation 
and training in drama, music, arts and crafts. Sponsored by the United 
Church of Canada (Manitoba and Saskatchewan Conferences). Work 
camps (summer) summer session, and winter courses. 


RURAL MINISTERS SEMINAR 

MOUNT ALLISON UNIVERSIT ¥ 

Director : Rev. George Russell, Sackville, N.B. Established in 1956 to 
stimulate and assist rural ministers, especially of the United Church of 
Canada. Lectures and discussions on the rural community and the prob- 
lems of the rural ministry. Term : five days, July. 


RURAL TRAINING SCHOOL 

(ANGLICAN DIOCESE OF NOVA SCOTIA) 

Information : Rev. C. R. Elliott, St. James’ Rectory, Bridgetown, N.S. 
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Established in 1951. Sponsored by the Diocese, 414 Barrington Street, 
Halifax, N.S. School is held annually in different parishes, alternating as 
much as possible between a farming and fishing community ; accommo- 
dation where members could live together, hotel, cabins, etc. Originally 
a ten day school, it now lasts from Sunday to Sunday. Program modelled 
on N.S. Folkschools ; lectures, discussions, field trips, demonstrations, 
workshop, study, work, recreation.’ Membership (active parish priests 
and advanced Divinity students) is voluntary and staff unpaid, the ex- 
penses of board and operation being borne by the Council for Social 
Service of the Diocese and the Lord Bishop. Purpose : to acquaint the 
members with the problems, peculiarities, and possibilities of rural life 
and to stimulate indirectly possible vocations to a continuous rural 
ministry. In 1955 a Lectureship in Rural Sociology (memorial to Arch- 
bishop John MacKenley) was established at King’s College ; a two year 
lectureship of twelve lectures each to be given once each three year 
period. There is a possibility that the Rural Training School will function 
in future in conjunction with the lectureship and may not always be 
annual, but it will be regular. Total registration : twenty. A similar annual 
school organized along the same lines began in the Diocese of Toronto 
in 1950; and an annual ‘seminar’ of proportionate design began in the 
Diocese of Montreal in 1952. 


UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN ONTARIO 

SCHOOL OF RELIGION 

‘Director : Dr S. F. Maine, Director, Summer School and Extension De- 
partment, London, Ontario. Established 1947 to give refresher courses 
for all the Protestant clergy of the area. At least two visiting lecturers are 
brought each year from leading seminaries in Canada, the United States 
or Europe. Term : five days, June. 


LABOUR 


ALBERTA LABOUR EDUCATION CENTRE 

Information : Mr Charles Gilbert, 9741-90 Avenue, Edmonton, Alberta. 
Established in 1954, in the belief that education in labour matters is the 
one sure way towards progress. Sponsored by the Alberta Federation of 
Labour and the Industrial Federation of Labour of Alberta. Courses in 
international affairs, education, history of the labour movement, econ- 
omics, human relations, effective union administration, collective bar- 
gaining. Site : Banff School of Fine Arts. Term : one week, fall. 


CANADIAN LABOUR CONGRESS (Cont’d.) 
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ONTARIO SUMMER SCHOOL 

Information : Mr Henry Weisbach, Regional Director of Education, CLC, 
11% Spadina Road, Toronto. Established in 1956. Courses in stewards 
training, time study, recreational leadership, industrial safety and work- 
men’s compensation, automation, international affairs. Site : Club White- 
sands, a centre for union education forty miles north of Peterborough. 
The site was purchased by the International Chemical Workers’ union in 
1951. Term : one week, summer. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 

CANADIAN INSTITUTE ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
Information : Miss Catherine D. Maclean, Secretary, 244 St. George 
Street, Toronto 5. Established in 1932 by National C ouncil of YMCA to 
inform its own personnel. E Early developments were supported by the 
Carnegie Corporation. In 1952 project became a joint undertaking of 
c Bc and Board of Directors of the Institute, the former carrying main 
addresses and discussions on the national network. The Summer con- 
ferences held at Geneva Park, Lake Couchiching, are informal and re- 
laxed, many of the meetings being held out-of-doors, and with free time 
provided for deleg gates to meet and talk, or just enjoy recreation. Scholar- 
ships are provided to enable outstanding undergraduate participation 
from universities here and abroad. Purpose: to promote, create, and 
encourage an interest in, and the study and discussion of, public affairs 
in the conviction that, in a democracy, government policy in all fields, 
if it is to be sound, depends on the intelligent participation of all the 
people by the method of general popular discussion. Term : one week, 
August ; Week-end Winter Conference since 1955. 


L°INSTITUT CANADIEN DES AFFAIRES 
UBLIQUES 

Information : Mr L. G. Giguére, 3600 rue Barclay, Montréal, P.Q. Estab- 
lished in 1953 to study Canadian national and international problems. 
Inspired by the successful Canadian Institute on Public Affairs. Or- 
ganized with the help of La Société Radio-Canada. Theme : 1955, Le 
Fédéralisme ; 1954, Le Peuple Souverain. Site : Laurentians, P.Q. Term : 
one week, summer. 


MOUNT ALLISON SUMMER INSTITUTE 

Information : P. A. Lockwood, Chairman, Mount Allison Summer Insti- 
tute Committee, Sackville, N.B. Established in 1955. Open to all inter- 
ested in public affairs regardless of age, both men and women. Lectures 
followed by round table discussions led by selected leaders ; special 
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programs. Accommodation available in University residences. Theme : 
1955 The Commonwealth Today ; 1956, The Arts in Canada. Term : 
three days, week end, August. 


SASKATCHEWAN COUNCIL OF PUBLIC 

AFFAIRS INSTITUTE 

Information : Mr Gordon Campbell, Director, Adult Education Division, 
Administration Building, Regina, Saskatchewan ; Mr A. J. Wirick, Super- 
visor of Adult Education, Extension Department, University of Saskatche- 
wan, Saskatoon. Established in 1954 for the discussion of vital topics in 
public affairs. Sponsored by the Saskatchewan Council of Public Affairs 
(gov ernment, univ ersity, provincial voluntary associations, cooperatives, 
labour, farm organizations). Participants include private individuals and 
individuals and delegates appointed by various organizations throughout 
the province. Each institute has a theme Trade and Aid ; Prairie Interest 
in Foreign Policy ; Peaceful Co-existence — How?; Food and People, Can 
We Effect a Balance?) Information presented by series of speakers and 
panels, with discussion in small groups and in plenary sessions. Term : 
three to four days, August. 


SASKATCHEWAN UNITED NATIONS SEMINAR 

FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 

Information : Mr Gordon Campbell, Director, Adult Education Division, 
Administration Building, Regina, Saskatchewan. Established in 1953 to 
provide an opportunity for high school students to study work and 
achievements of the United Nations. Sponsored by Adult Education 
Division and International Affairs Advisory Committee. Discussion of the 
aims, achievements, and problems of the United Nations. A model As- 
sembly is conducted, in which each student represents a uN country. 
Visitors from other countries, films, and discussion groups stimulate keen 
interest. Participants are high school students, including v.s. students. 
Term : one week, July. 


UNITED NATIONS SUMMER SCHOOL 

MOUNT ALLISON UNIVERSITY 

Director : Professor P. A. Lockwood, Mount Allison University, Sackville, 
N.B. Established in 1954 mainly for senior high school students, members 
of 4-H Clubs, etc. Intensive study through lectures, discussion groups, etc. 
of the United Nations. Term : first week in July. 


UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA 
UNITED NATIONS UNIVERSITY SEMINAR _ (Cont'd) 
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FOR SELECTED HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
Information : Professor A. S. R. Tweedie, Director, Department of Uni- 
versity Extension and Adult Education, University of Manitoba. Spon- 
sored by the Winnipeg Branch of the u N Association in Canada and the 
Department of University Extension and Adult Education. Special objec- 
tiveis to help young people realize that each individual has a part to play 
in U N organization and that preparation is necessary for responsible world 
citizenship. Term : five days. 


UNIVERSIT Y¥ OF WESTERN ONTARIO 


UNITED NATIONS SEMINAR 

Director : Dr John Gwynne-Timothy, Department of History, University 
of Western Ontario, London. Established 1953. Sponsored by the Exten- 
sion Department and the United Nations Society of London. Instructors 
from London, with special visitors from the U nited Nations in New York, 
the Department of External Affairs, Ontario, etc. Purpose : to instruct 
high school students of central and western Ontario in the work of u N 
Registration ; 100-150. Term : four days. 


OTHER PROGRAMS 


BC FEDERAL-PROVINCIAL YOUTH 

TRAINING SCHOOL 

Information : Graham Drew, Supervisor, Agricultural Services, Depart- 
ment of University Extension, University of British Columbia, Vancouver, 
B.C. Established in 1944 to provide occupational training in agriculture, 
fisheries, and home economics ; to teach civics, citizenship and com- 
munity life ; to offer opportunities for personal development ; to teach 
co-operation through classroom instruction and communal living and 
working ; to publicize facilities for life-long learning through public and 
voluntary agencies ; to provide leadership training. Sponsored by the 
Department of University Extension and B.C. Department of Education ; 
administered by the Department of University Extension. Site : Youth 
Training Centre of usc. No educational requirements but two letters 
of recommendation = d, one from an organization (e.g. Farmers’ 
Institute, Co-op, etc.) Open only to rural young people between ages of 
sixteen and thirtv, inclusive. Term : January and February. 


DOMINION-PROVINCIAL VOCATIONAL 

TRAINING CENTRE, NANAIMO, B.C. 

Director: |. S. White. Operated by B.C. Department of Education with 

full support of the Department of Labour and business organizations, e.g. 
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Equipment Dealers Association, B.C. Loggers Association, Pipe Line 
Contractors Association, etc. Heavy Duty Mechanics Technicians Course, 
five months ; Heavy Duty Mechanics Course, ten months; Pipe Line 
Welding Program, two io four weeks ; Bulldozer Operators Course, two 
months ; Log Scalers Course, four to six weeks. Residence rates (sleeping 
accommodation and three meals, $2 per day). Courses free except $7.50 
for government certificate in Pipe Line Welding. 


CITIZENSHIP SEMINAR 

Information: Senator Donald Cameron, Director, Banff School of Fine 
Arts, Banff, Alberta. Sponsored by Canadian Council of Christians and 
Jews and University of Alberta. Emphasis on citizenship. Term: one 
week, September. 


LAQUEMAC, SCHOOL OF COMMUNITY PROGRAMS 
Co-Directors : H. R. C. Avison, Director, Adult Education Service, Mac- 
donald College, P.Q.; Napoléon LeBlanc, Directeur, Centre de Culture 
populaire, Université Laval, Québec, P.Q. Established in 1941 as ‘Camp 
Macdonald’ to extend knowledge of the aims and methods of adult edu- 
cation and to relate these to the problems which Canadian citizens face. 
Sponsored by Laval and McGill Universities. Emphasis has always been 
on equal participation by French and English speaking Canadians. 
Program : group discussion, seminars, skill sessions (art, publicity, recre- 
ation, music, etc.). Camp-site in the Laurentians. Term: ten days, August. 


ONTARIO INTERGROUP RELATIONS CONFERENCE 

Information : Mr K. L. Young, Director, Community Programmes Branch, 
Ontario Department of Education, 206 Huron Street, Toronto. Estab- 
lished 1953. Sponsored by Community Programmes and the Citizenship 
Branch. Leaders of ethnic and community groups are brought together 
to discuss integration of newcomers and the possibilities for closer co- 
operation between various ethnic, religious, and racial groups. Site : Lake 
Couchiching. Term: one week, June. 


ONTARIO LEADERSHIP TRAINING SESSIONS 
(HOME AND SCHOOL) 

Information : Mr K. L. Young, Director, Community Programmes Branch, 
Ontario Department of Education, 206 Huron Street, Toronto. Sponsored 
by the Ontario Federation of Home and School and the Branch. The 
latter provides staff and the former looks after all administrative details. 
Courses for officers of Home and School in program planning, con- 
duct of meetings, discussion techniques, members’ roles, evaluation etc. 
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Advanced training is given to Council and Federation members for 
leadership at this level. Site: Lake Couchiching. Registration: 100. Term: 
one week, June. 


ONTARIO PLAYGROUND LEADERS COURSE 
Information : Mr K. L. Young, Director, Community Programmes Branch, 
206 Huron Street, Toronto. Held in five centres throughout Ontario under 
direction of area recreation directors ; designed to train 1200 playground 
leaders (high school students). Site: camps or university campuses. 
Term : four day courses. 


ONTARIO TRAINING INSTITUTE 

FOR RECREATION DIRECTORS 

Information : Mr K. L. Young, Director, Community Programmes Branch, 
Ontario Department of Education, 206 Huron Street, Toronto ; Dr S. F. 
Maine, Director of Extension University of Western Ontario, London. 
Established 1949 to complement the in-service training offered until this 
year by Community Programmes. The Institute was held at various uni- 
versities, but beginning this year it will be held in London, where the 
University of Western Ontario now offers the in-service training. Term : 
one week. 


QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY INSTITUTE 

OF FILMS AND LEADERSHIP 

Information: Dr H. W. Curran, Director of Extension and Summer 
School, Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario. Sponsored by Ontario 
Association of Film Councils, Federation of Film Councils of Eastern 
Ontario, and National Film Board. Term : five days. 


QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
Information: Dr H. W. Curran, Director of Extension and Summer 
School, Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario. Established to foster a 
better understanding between Quebec and Ontario peoples. Open to non- 
English speaking Canadians and others. Emphasis is on the learning of 
the English idiom and on establishing friendly relationships with Eng- 
lish-speaking students. Term : four weeks, summer. 


SASKATCHEWAN FARMER-LABOUR-TEACHER 
INSTITUTE 

Information : Mr Gordon Campbell, Director, Adult Education Division, 
Administration Building, Regina, Saskatchewan. Established in 1947 to 
develop an understanding of the problems common to the three groups. 
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Sponsored by Saskatchewan Farmers Union, Saskatchewan Federation of 
Labour, Co-operative Union of Saskatchewan, Saskatchewan Teachers 
Federation, Saskatchewan Federation of Labour, Adult Education Di- 
vision. Participants include private individuals and delegates from spon- 
soring groups. Each institute has a theme, e.g. Machine — Man’s Master 
or Servant ?, Adult Education — Why? Information presented by 
speakers, with discussion in small groups and in plenary sessions. Term : 
five days, July. 


SASKATCHEWAN HUMAN RELATIONS INSTITUTE 
Information : Mr Gordon Campbell, Director, Adult Education Division, 
Administration Building, Regina, Saskatchewan. Established in 1949 to 
promote understanding and skill in working and living with others and 
to practise leadership in small groups. Sponsored by Adult Education 
Division, and Human Affairs Advisory Committee. Participants include 
private individuals and delegates appointed by sponsoring groups. 
Program ; training groups in human relations, theory sessions, and 
general discussion. Term : ten days, August. 


UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 

PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION COURSE 

FOR PROVINCIAL CIVIL SERVANTS 

Secretary : David C. Corbett, Assistant Professor of Political Science, 
University of British Columbia, Vancouver 8, B.C. Established September, 
1956. An in-service training course for a selected group of provincial civil 
servants. Proposed by Deputy Minister of Finance and Chairman, Civil 
Service Commission, Committee of faculty members, in consultation with 
provincial government authorities, plans program. Three-year course of 
studies, primary purpose knowledge and capacity to think through 
complex problems posed by political and social structure. In the spring 
or summer students will attend a two-week institute at the University, 
in addition to winter work. 


UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA EXTENSION COURSE 

IN MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION AND 

PUBLIC FINANCE 

Information : Professor A. S. R. Tweedie, Director, Department of Uni- 

versity Extension and Adult Education, University of Manitoba. Spon- 

sored by the University of Manitoba, Department of Municipal Affairs, 

and Manitoba Municipal Secretary-Treasurers’ Association. The purpose 

is to increase, through discussion, the efficiency of municipal government 

and to improve the co-operation between municipalities and the provin- 
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cial government. Designed primarily for members of municipal councils 
and officials, it is open to any citizen who cares to register. Term : five 
days, early summer. 


UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN ONTARIO 


FILM INSTITUTE 

Information: Dr S. F. Maine, Director of Extension, University of 
Western Ontario, London. Sponsored by the Extension Department and 
the Ontario Film Council. Purpose : to discuss new film techniques and 
to exchange ideas and experiences in the use of films. Term : three days. 


UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN ONTARIO 

FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL, 

TROIS PISTOLES, QUEBEC 

Director : Dr H. E. Jenkin, Department of Romance Languages, Univer- 
sity of Western Ontario, London, Ontario. Established 1931. Students live 
in French-Canadian homes. Registration : 100. Term : seven weeks, July- 
August. 


SELECTED READINGS 

International conference on residential adult education; an interpretive 
review. P. E. slecLe. Adult Education: 6 :106-113, Winter, 1956. 

Value of residential institutions ; Denmark. 3. Novrup: (In United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. Institute for Educa- 
tion. Adult education towards social and political responsibility, pp. 91- 
94). Hamburg: the Institute, 1953. 

Value of residential institutions ; England. L. sterHens. Ibid., pp. 103-105. 

Value of residential institutions ; Germany. F. BorINSKI. Ibid., pp. 95-102. 


EUROPE 

Adult education ; a jorce in Swedish democracy. PER G. STENSLAND. New York : 
American-Scandinavian Association, 1945. 

Crisis in the Norwegian folk high school. o. p. RICHARDSON. Junior College 
Journal. 24 : 225-323, Dec. ’53. 

Denmark, a social laboratory. PETER MANNICHE. London: Humphrey Milford, 
1939. 

Fana folk high school. m. £. perctvAL, Educational Outlook. 28 :50-52, Jan. ’54. 

Haslen folk high school. c. m. HAYES. Educational Outlook. 28 : 46-48, Jan. ’54. 

Scandinavian adult education. REGNAR LUND, ed. Oslo: Tiden Norsk Forlag, 
1949. 

Seven schools for adults. Times Educational Supplement 2004 :821, Sept. 25, 
53. 

UNESCO Institute for education. c. rR. ©. GuLeTr. Adult Education (British) 

Spring, ’54. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 

GENERAL THEORY 

British tribesman ; hints for educational centres. Times Educational Supple- 
ment. 2045 :683, July 9, ’54. 

Peoples’ Colleges for residential adult education; foreword by Sir Richard 
Livingstone. (Post-war education series, no. 1.) London: Educational 
Settlements Association, 194- 5 

The place of the adult college in industrial education. vp. soyp. Journal of 
British Association for Commercial and Industrial Education. 6 : 125-129, 
July-Aug. ’52. 

Residential adult education. t. spEAK. University of Leeds thesis presented 
1949; revised 1951. 

The residential college. 3. pupLey. Bulletin of the World Association for Adult 
Education, 2nd ser., no. 8, 16-26, Feb. ’37. 

The residential colleges in adult education. a. pLumMER. Journal of Adult 
Education. 5 : 405-417, April ’32. 

Residential colleges; some new developments in British adult education. 
Guy HUNTER. (Occasional papers, no. 1) New York: Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation, 195- 

Residential short courses. D. M. HOPKINSON. Further Education. 4 :319-325, 

March-May, ’51. 

School for life. F. MARGARET ForsTER. London: Faber & Faber, 1944. 

Short-term residential colleges—towards a definition. Guy HUNTER. Adult 
Education. 23 : 285-289, March ’51. 

Some conclusions. Guy HUNTER. Urchfont Papers (Urchfont Manor, Wiltshire) 
no. 13, Aug. ’51. 

Some problems of short-term residential adult education in post-war Britain. 
A. W. HUGHES. Thesis presented in 1953 for M.A. (Education) degree, Liver- 
pool University. 


CURRICULUM AND ADMINISTRATION 

The long-term residential colleges and the LEA’s a. w. nuGHEs. Adult Edu- 
cation. 24 :143-149, Autumn, ’51. 

Night school and boarding school. w. pown. Adult Education. 24 : 135-139, 
Autumn, ’51. 

The place of the residential college in adult education. Adult Education. 
7 :100-110, Dec. ’35. 

Residential adult education in Britain. Adult Education. 14:70-76, Dec. ’41. 

Residential short courses—planning and method. p. mM. HopKINSON. Adult Edu- 
cation. 24 : 294-300, Spring, 52. 

Short courses at the English residential colleges. p. CHERRINGTON. Institute of 
International Education News Bulletin. 30 : 36-37, Jan. ’55. 


INDIVIDUAL PROGRAMS 

Accounts of individual colleges in Britain. See A select bibliography of adult 
education in Great Britain. THOMAS KELLY, ed. pp. 38-39. London: Nation- 
al Institute of Adult Education, 1952. 

Britain’s labour college. nN. Moore. Institute of International Education News 
Bulletin. 31: 40-41, June, ’56. 
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Denman College. ELIZABETH CHRISTMAS. Journal of Education (London). 84: 

503-504, Nov. ’52. 

Family summer school. (Newbattle Abbey experiment.) Manchester Guar- 
dian, p. 6, July 24, 1951. 

Holly Royde Residential College. p. carstwe. Social Welfare. 3 :91-94, Oct. ’51. 

Ivanhoe Community College ; Leicestershire pilot project. Times Educational 
Supplement. 2076 :139, Feb. 11, ’55. 

Newbattle Abbey College. ©. mum. Scottish Adult Education. no. 1:11-12, 
March, ’51. 

Newbattle Abbey College ; a new beginning. ©. mum. Ibid., No. 2:5-6, July, 
D1. 

The next stage ; our long-term residential colleges. c. M. pyson. Tutors’ Bul- 
letin. :8-12, Winter, 1950-51. 

Pendley Manor threatened. Times Educational Supplement. p. 700, Sept. 7, 
1951. 

Residential colleges for adult education. Educational Settlements Association. 
1934. 

Residential colleges ; origins of the Lamb Guildhouse and Holly Royde. R. D. 
WALLER. Manchester : Manchester University Press, 1954. 

Short-term residential colleges for adult education. w. pb. RITCHIE. Scottish 
Adult Education. 6 :10-17, Dec. ’52. 

Science and the layman. (Downe House.) sik H. HARTLEY. Adult Education 

(London). 23 : 247-249, March, ’51. 


UNITED STATES 

Advancing residential adult education (Test cities project). L. A, MOLINARO. 
School & Society. 80 : 75-77, Sept., ’54. 

Resident, extension, and adult education enrolment in institutes of higher 
education, November 1953. United States. Office of Education. Circular 
no. 414. Washington: U. S. Superintendent of Documents, 1954. 

The residential school in American adult education. (New directions for uni- 
versity adult education no. 14.) royce s. prrkrn. Chicago: Centre for the 
Study of Liberal Education for Adults, 1956. 

The resident training institute. LARRY ROGIN and JOSEPH GLAZER. In The House 
of Labor. J. B. S. HARDMAN and M. F. NEUFELD, eds. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, 1951. 


CANADA 

Adult Education in Nova Scotia. (Learning for living, 6, Chapter IV.) cuy 
HENSON. Toronto: Canadian Association for Adult Education, 1954. 

The Banff School of Fine Arts. (Learning for living, 3.) DONALD CAMERON. 
Toronto; Canadian Association for Adult Education, 1953. 

Banff’s School of Fine Arts. THERESA E. THOMSON. Scholastic Teacher. 68 :10T, 
April 12, ’56. 

Camp Laquemac. (Learning for living, 8.) RENEE MORIN and HAROLD POTTER. 
Toronto : Canadian Association for Adult Education, 1953. 

Campus in the clouds. DONALD CAMERON. Toronto: McClelland and Stewart, 
1956. 

Folk schools for farm people. National Farm Radio Forum, Farm Forum 
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Guide, vol. 9, no. 6, Dec. 10, ’51. 

Folk schools take root in Manitoba. JoHN K. FRIESEN. Food For Thought. 9: 
9-12, Oct., ’48. 

Leadership training for rural Canada, MAIRI MACDONALD. Food For Thought. 
10 :13-16, April, ’50. 

Manitoba folk schools ; first two years, 1949-1950. JOHN K. FRIESEN and J. M. 
PARSEY. Winnipeg : Study Group Committee, Co-operative Services Branch, 
Legislative Building, 1951. 


Qu’Appelle Valley Centre—its purposes and facilities. Saskatchewan Com- 
munity, vol. 1 :6-7, Feb. 28, ’50. 
The YTC at UBC gc. surum. Food For Thought. 13 :16-19, May-June, 53. 


THE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL _ in American Adult Education. 
Royce S. Pitkin. (New Directions for University Adult Education, 14). 
Chic ago : Centre for Study of Liberal Education for Adults, 1956. pp. 45. 
Single copies free. Extras 25c per copy, bulk rate on request. 


As those who took part in the recent Conference seminar at Kingston will 
agree, there was considerable confusion as to just what constitutes ‘resi- 
dential adult education’. Mr. Pitkin’s definition is clear and concise. 

‘The residential adult school as conceived in this paper is simply a 
place where people who are interested in learning (or in extending their 
education) come to live for a few days or longer to experience the “living 
word”, to use the famous expression of Grundtvig. It is a place where 
adult learners eat together, sing together and as a group “invite their 
souls”. It is a place for free discussion, for listening to the ideas of others, 
for exchanging opinions, for expression, and for growth in understanding. 
Ideally the group is small enough to permit each member to become 
acquainted with every other member, and the location is such that people 
feel removed from the distractions and pressures of business and 
professions.’ 

With many practical examples, Mr Pitkin amplifies his theme. 
Particularly valuable is his selected list of folk schools (which includes 
Canada) at the end of the pamphlet. As Peter Siegle in his introduction 
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states, this pamphlet is ‘an able and persuasive argument for both the 
residential idea in general, and for the residential adult school, in par- 
ticular ...The effectiveness of the residential school, as Mr Pitkin de- 
scribes it, results from the belief that a learning situation which takes 
into account the “whole person” provides the greatest opportunity for 
individual growth. The evidence cited is primarily anecdotal, particularly 
with reference to attitude changes and action results. Because of the 
nature of the institutions he is discussing, little is said about academic 
content. Yet the implication is that regardless of subject matter, the resi- 
dential adult school does the job better. But despite Mr Pitkin’s very 
persuasive argument, considerable hard research and more careful in- 
vestigation are needed to substantiate this claim.’ 


E. W. L. 


IVORY TOWERS IN THE MARKET PLACE; the Evening 
College in American Education. John P. Dyer. Indianapolis : Bobbs- 
Merrill (Toronto : McClelland and Stewart) 1956. pp. viii, 205. $3.50 


This is a beautiful study of adult education in university evening colleges 
of the United States, which will gladden the heart of everyone committed 
to the education of adults. It is written with an engaging simplicity and 
vividness which arise out of a mastery of a tremendous mass of data 
and of relevant sociological and educational fact. 

A summary of contents is quite inadequate to give a valid impres- 
sion of the book. Under ‘students’, for example, is included a study of 
adult motivations and again of the learning characteristics of adults. 
Under ‘the development of the evening college’ is presented a complete 
functional classification, an historical development of the various educa- 
tional movements which have led to the present structure, a discussion 
of some thirteen important administrative problems, and a presentation 
of the further, wider, problems now making themselves felt and arising 
from the seemingly contradictory demands of the individual, the com- 
munity, and the academic tradition. Other chapters, equally satisfactory, 
deal with ‘dean and faculty’, ‘the curriculum’, ‘the roles’ — actual and 
possible — of the evening college in contemporary society, ‘liberal edu- 
cation’. Indeed, the whole area of adult education is illumined, not only 
by a precise study of one part of it, but by the author’s canny and 
scientific awareness of the much larger field and by the penetrating 
questions he raises. 

What are the possibilities ahead for the higher education of adults ? 
With this book are brought together, for the first time, it seems, the 
materials and the formulations necessary to make this question meaning- 
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ful on a nationwide basis. It is not a new question ; many educators are 
bothered by it ; it has been given varied and continued utterance ; some 
have found answers sufficient to guide their own next experimental steps. 
But here, in a developed context, the question is so asked and the me- 
thodology for working out answers so well explored that it becomes an 
immediately practical question. It may be that this book will mark the 
emergence of higher-education-for-adults from the roles imposed on it 


by circumstances into roles it consciously and reasonably chooses for 
itself. 


ERIC OCONNO R, S.J. 


COMMUNITY EDUCATION IN WORLD AFFAIRS. 


William C. Rogers. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press (To- 
ronto : Thomas Allen) 1956. pp. 86. $1.40. 


In these bewildering and critical days no citizen can shrug his shoulders 
and say, “World affairs couldn't mean less to me !’ 

This pamphlet is proof that a goodly number of people are inter- 
ested. It was written ‘in response to requests from people of all kinds who 


are concerned about world affairs and want to do something about them. 
These people live in small villages and great cities, they are young and 
old, holders of higher degrees and self-educated. Many of them are pro- 
gram chairmen of voluntary associations directly or indirectly concerned 
with world affairs. They want concrete help in planning meetings, pub- 
licizing their activities, using visual aids to help inform their members. 
A good number have asked, “How can we join with other groups and 
individuals in our community to further an understanding of world 
affairs ?”’ 

The material is divided as follows : Setting the task in world affairs ; 
where to find speakers and how to use dunn effectively ; how to organize 
and maintain a discussion program ; how to use films; how to use 
pamphlets ; how to use newspapers, radio, and television ; projects for 
international understanding and friendship ; roundup on planning the 
world affairs program ; the necessary next step — a community organiza- 
tion for world affairs education. An interesting ‘tool chest’ follows each 
presentation. 

While the American emphasis makes the pamphlet less useful for 
Canadians, the idea might spur a similar publication for ‘north of the 
border.’ 


E. W. L. 





PUZZLED? 


Christmas giving is a chore 


It increases more and more. 


Presents for our kin and friends; 


Gifts and cards our office sends. 


We wrack our brains, and in despair, 


Wonder why we even care! 


This need not be, if we are smart, 


And FOOD FOR THOUGHT subscriptions start. 


Friends and colleagues will agree 


A better greeting could not be. 


It comes along eight times a year, 


Keeps us in touch both far and near. 


Its cost will never break the banks, 


Two dollars earns eternal thanks! 


< 


THE FOOD FOR THOUGHT OFFICE, 113 ST. GEORGE 
STREET, TORONTO 5, ONTARIO, will 


subscription greetings. List name and address of recipient 


and send along $2 for each gift subscription. 


FREER EER USK ERE ER RRR RR 


send your 





